COLOR AND ITS APPLICATIONS

blue-green lamps were used with success for pro-
ducing daylight effects in combination with clear
tungsten lamps. A notable installation was the light-
ing of the paintings at a large temporary art exhibit
in 1913, where more than 400 colored lamps were used.
This is perhaps the first large exhibition of paintings
where any attempt has been made to produce a day-
light appearance by means of artificial light In
order to produce a practical method for obtaining a
light of better color value for lighting paintings and
other colored objects, many experiments have been
made,11 with the result that, besides the glassware
already described, metal reflectors have been used
having a tinted surface of such a character as to alter
the reflected light to a color complementary to the
direct light from the tungsten lamp. Obviously this
method results in altering the distribution curve of
the reflector, producing in general a less concentrated
distribution. This indicates that focusing and inten-
sive reflectors of this character should be used
instead of those of extensive type. The results
obtained with tinted reflectors show that a very good
quality of light is obtained at a loss of about 50 per
cent of the original useful light With coatings of
less depth of color the loss of light is less, but the
improvement in quality is also less* By changing
the shape of the reflector the amount of i&e altered
light can be varied within wide limits, For lighting
mural paintings, for instance, the reflectors proved
satisfactory. No attempt has been made to reproduce
skylight or even sunlight, but a very desirable in-
crease in blue and blue-green rays has been obtained,
as shown in Table XVII. The same scheme has
been applied to the prismatic glass reflector, a glass
coating being applied in this case,essfully used colored lamps
